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Guide for OCR Religious Studies A level 


Version for the school year starting 2024 


Thank you for purchasing this guide. | encourage you not to share it since the more 
people who buy it, the more time | can justify spending on improving the free website 
content. 


General guidance 


There is a lot of content for OCR RSA level. 31 topics (give or take 1 depending on how 
you count them) 


It’s not advisable to try and memorise essays or essay plans. This is because there is a 
wide range of types of questions you could get for each topic. So, learning one essay 
plan per topic will not work. Even learning multiple per topic wouldn’t work. 


However, | don’t recommend the other extreme either, of having no pre-structured 
content memorised and then hoping to piece together the right content in the right way 
in the heat of the moment in the exam. 


I recommend a middle ground approach. There should be some memorisation of 
content which is pre-structured to some degree. Equally important though is 
developing the skill of applying that content to the various questions that could come 
up in the exam. 


So, there are two things you need to do to prepare for this A level. 
The first is to break topics down into individual paragraphs. 


This is what I’ve modelled with the notes on my website. These paragraphs can then be 
used as building blocks for your essay. A paragraph involves a point, a counter and 
evaluation. If you learn multiple paragraphs for each topic structured in that way, you’ll 
have enough raw material to answer whatever question comes up in the exam. 


The second is to develop the skills required to fit memorised content to questions: 
Identifying what the AO1 marks are awarded for. 

figuring out which paragraphs would best fit the particular question. 

Linking the paragraphs to the actual question. 

Writing a mini plan to make sure your evaluations fit together into a line of 
argument. 


eT 
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Developing a skill takes practice. It’s not enough to only practice these skills when 
actually writing full essays. You need to practice these skills during your revision. 


Revising a topic should involve three parts: 

1. Read through your revision material for the topic. 

2. Practice writing out content from memory (in a full paragraph format), then 
checking the material and doing corrections. 

3. Take some questions at random (from the list on my website) and practice doing 
a quick plan in 3 mins like you would do in the real exam. This will test the skill of 
figuring out which content to use & figuring out a line of argument. Then write the 
linking sentences to practice linking the content to the question. 


A goal of this approach is to make sure that during revision you are spending some time 
practicing doing what you will actually be doing in the exam. It takes more effort but it’s 
worth it. Plus, it helps you see how much you actually know! 


Grade specific advice: 


A* 

It’s difficult to get an A*. If you want to be secure about getting A*, you need to get full 
marks in a lot of your essays. This will give you some leeway if one essay isn’t quite as 
good, which can happen even to the best students. 


You have to memorise everything but it’s important not only to focus on memorising 
words. You must also focus on achieving a high level of understanding so that you can 
be dynamic in your writing of the content so as to precisely respond to the 
particularities of the question. If a student doesn’t quite understand something, it 
comes across in the way they write. 


A 

Getting an A grade takes hard work but you can rely a lot on memorisation. You have to 
memorise everything decently well and be consistent in your signposting and linking to 
the question. Even if it’s not done really well, you must be consistent in attempting it. 


B 

To get a B grade takes a decent amount of work memorising the content. | think you 
should also focus on developing the habit of consistently signposting and linking to the 
question, because it’s easier than memorising the content and you get significant 
marks for it. However, it takes practice and many students at this level don’t practice it 
enough. So make sure to follow my revision recommendations in full. 


Cc 

To get a C grade I would focus on memorising my C/B grade summary notes and 
practice doing the linking sentences — at least the ones at the start and end of each 
paragraph (explained later). 
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Essay structure 


There are many equally valid ways to do essay structure. 


There is one | like the most because it ensures you do proper AO2 evaluation and works 
well with the approach to revision | recommend of learning the content in a structured 
way. It’s also quite similar to what most teachers do. You teacher might want you to do it 
differently though, because it’s easier for teachers to get a whole class on board with 
one particular style, even though there are loads of styles that work. Your teacher is in 
charge of things like your grade predictions, so keep that in mind! 


Paragraphs need three parts: 


e Point: an argument for or against the question. 
e Counter: a counter-argument to the point. 
e Evaluation: your judgement on whether the counter succeeded or failed. 


First, here’s the outline of the essay structure. AO1 is explained later. 


Introduction 
e State what answer you are going to argue for 


Then three paragraphs of this structure: 


e Intro linking sentence: Link the point to the question (what the point would say to 
the question — yes/no, agree/disagree, support/criticise). 

e Point: an argument for or against the question (could be AO1 chunk if 
focused question). 


e Intro counter: “However, X is criticised/defended by Y” (use language of question 
if possible). 

e Counter A direct counter-argument to the argument made in the point 
section 


e Intro evaluation: “X is un/successful because...” (use language of question if 
possible). 

e Evaluation: an argument presented as your judgement on the success of the 
counter. 

e Outro linking sentence: State what the evaluative judgement you reached says in 
response to the question. 


Conclusion 


e Summary of how the three evaluation sentences lead to your overall 
thesis/conclusion 
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Introductions 


An introduction should include the following (ideally one sentence each — keep it short): 
1. What the general topic is about 
2. Anidentification of what the question is asking about the topic 
3. The different sides of the debate over the question 
4. Your thesis/intent — a statement of what you are going to argue and how. 


Don’t spend much time worrying about parts 1-3. Part 4 (thesis/intent) is the most 
important. 


Point: an argument either for or against the 
question 


e There’s no need to start a paragraph specifically with something that either fits or 
goes against your line of argument. Your evaluation can do that job. What’s 
important is that this first section involves a point of view on the question. 

e In paragraph 1, if the question is focused, the ‘point’ could be an AO1 chunk 
(explained later). 


Counter: a direct counter-argument to the point 
e The argument you use should directly counter the point. Ideally not just a 
random argument for the other side. 
e E.g. if the point was a criticism, the counter should be a defence or strength that 
directly addresses the criticism — not just a random unrelated strength. 


Evaluation: your judgement on whether the counter succeeds 

e Your paragraph must end with an argument presented as your judgement about 
whether the counter is successful or not, i.e., whether the point or the counter 
wins, and why. 

e Scholarly views can go in the evaluation section, but you must end the 
paragraph with points presented as your reasons for your judgement. Whether it 
agrees with those scholars or not. 

e What you must avoid is your evaluation point just being a re-statement of what a 
scholar thinks. You must provide additional reasons for thinking one side 
correct. 

e Don’t worry about having to think of such points in the heat of the moment ina 
test/exam. You can prepare and revise them beforehand. You could use the 
evaluation points in my notes, making your own, or creatively edit mine. 


e Save assertive language for the evaluation. When presenting the point & 
counter, don’t assert that they succeed or fail. E.g. talk about their ‘seeming’ or 
‘claiming’ to undermine or strengthen a theory. Only in your evaluation should 
you say what actually succeeds or fails. 

e Your evaluation must fit your line of argument, not contradict it. 
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Conclusion 


e Asummary of the evaluation sections of each of your paragraphs and showing 
how they fit together to give your answer to the question. 


Signposting 


Signposting involves indicating to the examiner the shifts between the different parts of 
a paragraph, introducing their function in the paragraph and showing their relevance to 
the question. This demonstrates control over your essay. It helps you hit the mark 
scheme criteria of focus on the question and writing clarity. 


There are four places for signposting in a paragraph: 


Introducing the point (intro sentence) 

Introducing the counter 

Introducing the evaluation 

Final sentence linking the evaluation to the question (outro sentence) 


eS, 


Signposting the point section: intro sentences 

e The first sentence(s) of the point must introduce its relevance to the question. 

e Apointis a view on the question. You must clearly state what that view is. 

e This is crucially important in focused questions when starting a paragraph by 
bringing in a different scholar or theory to the one in the question. If this is done 
badly, it can just seem like the student has run out of thing to say for the 
question and is just writing about other parts of the topic. 

e Questions are inviting you to agree or disagree with something. The mindset to 
have when figuring out the intro sentence is to try and think about what the 
‘point’ section of the paragraph would say to the question. Would it agree or 
disagree, would it say yes or no. State that to introduce the point. 


Examples of intro sentences for focused questions: 

E.g. How convincing is Plato’s view of the soul? [40] 

Paragraph 1 might start: 

“Plato argued his view of the soul was convincing due to his philosophical arguments 
for it like the argument from recollection” (then AO1 chunk explaining Plato’s views on 


the nature of the soul & his argument(s) for it). 


Paragraph 2 might start: 
“Aristotle argued that Plato’s view of the soulis unconvincing” 
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Paragraph 3 might start: 
“Dawkins argues that modern science shows that Plato’s belief in a literal soul is 
unconvincing” 


Examples of intro sentences for split-focused questions: 
E.g. “Augustine’s theodicy cannot solve the logical problem of evil” 


Paragraph 1 might start: 
“Mackie defended the logical problem of evil, arguing it could not be solved” (then AO1 
chunk explaining the logical problem of evil). 


Paragraph 2 might start: 
Augustine argued his theodicy could solve the logical problem of evil. (then AO1 chunk 
explaining Augustine’s theodicy). 


Paragraph 3 might start: 

Hick argued that soul-making theodicy was better positioned than Augustine’s theodicy 
to defend belief in God against the logical problem. (then minimal explanation of Hick 
since he’s not in the question, and get to the counter & evaluation to judge whether Hick 
really is better positioned or not). 


Signposting the Counter section: 


e State what sort of counter you are using (criticism/weakness or defence) and 
then link it to the point and if possible the question by stating who/what the 
counter is targeting in its criticism/defence regarding the question. 

e Don’t use assertive language, just say the point ‘is criticised by’ or ‘faces the 
issue that’ or ‘can be/is defended by...’ 

e Save the judgemental language that the criticism or defence actually is 
successful or unsuccessful for the evaluation. 


In general, the counter should start like this: 


“However, this (argument/theory/criticism) is (countered by/defended from) by 
(scholar/criticism)” 


Here are some more specific examples: 
“However, this strength of X is criticised by Y” 
E.g.: “However, this strength of design arguments from analogy by Swinburne is 


countered by Hume’s critique of the use of analogy” 


“However, X’s argument for Y is criticised by...” 
E.g.: “However, Plato’s argument for the existence of the soulis criticised by Hume...” 
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“However, X would defend themselves from this criticism” 
E.g.: “However, Kant would defend himself from the issue of clashing duties...” 


“However, X criticises Y’s theory/approach/argument by....” 
E.g.: “However, Barclay criticises Fletcher’s situation ethics for granting humans a 
dangerous level of autonomy...” 


Signposting the evaluation section: 


e Atthis point in the essay you will have explained and analysed two opposing 
views on the question. The goal of the evaluation section is to give a reason for 
whether the counter is successful or not, i.e., for which side wins and why. 

e The goal of the sentence that introduces the evaluation is to clearly indicate 
which side you are going to argue is right and why. 

e Evaluations must be presented as your own judgement. Even if it’s one you’ve 
learned beforehand, it must be presented as your view. 


Examples of how to introduce the evaluation section: 
“However, X is unsuccessful because...” 
“X is successful because...” 


(X is the counter, which you should name, including what it’s countering and how that 
relates to the question if possible). 


E.g.: “Aristotle’s critique of Plato’s world of forms successfully shows it to be 
unconvincing because...” 


E.g.: “Barth’s critique of Aquinas’ natural law ethics is unsuccessful because...” 


This is good language to use for the evaluation section because it indicates that you are 
giving your judgement and the word ‘because’ indicates that you are about to justify 
your judgement, which is crucial for AO2 marks. 


Outro sentence: final link 


e After your evaluation point, you will have reached a final judgement on the 
debate you’ve presented in the paragraph. It is then important to link it to the 
question using the language of the question. 

e Using the language of the question means using terminology in it like 
‘un/convincing, un/successful, in/coherent, extent’ combined with your 
judgement. 

e You should show what answer to the question has been reached by your 
evaluation. 

e You must take care that this fits your overall line of argument. 
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Examples of how to do outro sentences: 
E.g. Is Fletcher’s situation ethics really religious? [40] 
Outro sentence after evaluating that Fletcher’s approach to the bible is actually valid: 


Therefore, Fletcher can be properly defended as having a coherent and valid 
approach to the bible, showing his theory can properly be called Christian as 
regards its relation to Christian scripture. 


E.g. Do the primary precepts provide an effective guide to moral decision making? [40] 
Outro sentence after evaluating that the primary precepts are outdated: 


So, the primary precepts are not effective to moral decision making because they 
do not come from God as Aquinas imagined but instead represent what was good 
for people in his time period, which makes them outdated. 


Line of argument 


Your line of argument has to be clear throughout the essay and it has to make sense. 


This means that the evaluation points you end each paragraph with should fit your 
conclusion. 


It can be more complicated than simply that you have to decide all paragraphs as wins 
for one side though. 


E.g., consider the religious experience topic. Your line of argument might be that 
religious experiences are just in the mind. James thinks they are not just in the mind, so 
you need to evaluate that James fails. Freud thinks they are just in the mind, but you 
could evaluate that Freud fails. That’s not a problem. It just means that Freud’s 
approach is not the reason you think your conclusion is justified. Your critique of James 
is the perspective that justifies your conclusion. So long as that’s explained in the intro 
and conclusion that’s fine. Don’t think you have to agree with all people on a certain 
side. In fact, sometimes they disagree with each other! 


Also, remember that a conclusion or line of argument isn’t just a tally of the number of 
paragraphs concluded in favour verses against. 


E.g., “Assess Hume’s critiques of the cosmological argument” [40]. You might do three 
paragraphs on three different criticisms from Hume. You might evaluate that two of his 
critiques fail, but one succeeds. That means your conclusion should be that the 
cosmological argument fails because of that one criticism. A successful criticism is like 
a fatal blow. If it cannot be defended against, then it succeeds in justifying the 
conclusion that the argument it’s attacking fails. 
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A note on options for putting LOA into the point & counter 


Some teachers recommend introducing the ‘point’ and/or ‘counter’ in relation to your 
LOA. 


E.g. in a question about Aristotle’s four causes, where your LOA is agreeing with 
Aristotle. If starting a Plato paragraph, many teachers would recommend writing 
something like “Plato wrongly would reject Aristotle’s concept of the four causes” 
before then explaining why Plato rejects Aristotle and then getting to the counter and 
evaluation of Plato. 


This is a valid way to do intro sentences. 


Personally though, I’m not a fan of this method because | think that all evaluative 
judgments you state should be instantly backed up with your reasons. So within 
paragraphs, | recommend saving assertions of your judgement for the evaluation (it 
belongs in the intro & conclusion too of course). 


Nonetheless, if you want to or are used to doing intro sentences in this way, | think it 
would be an improvement to do it like this: 


“Plato rejects Aristotle’s four causes, which | will explain before showing why Plato is 
wrong.” 


Indicating that your reasons will come later rather than just saying someone is wrong 
but not immediately backing that up sounds better to me. 


In my view, it’s enough to put your LOA in your intro and the start and end of each 
evaluation section of each paragraph. 


Regardless, both methods seem equally good to me in terms of getting marks, so it’s up 
to you! 


How to write essay plans 


e Intests/exams, write a quick (around 1-2 mins) plan before you write your essay. 
These are the steps to follow: 

e 1. Figure out whether it’s a focused or general question. 

e 2. Select and write the titles of the paragraphs that would work best for the 
question — making sure they all answer the question and you’ve got the AO1 
needed. 

e 3. Think what your line of argument and ultimate conclusion/answer is going to 
be. Make sure the paragraphs you have selected end with evaluation that fit 
your line of argument. In rare cases this might require changing paragraphs to 
make sure things fit. 
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Here is an example of how you could structure a quick plan. Pick out the three 
paragraphs and then write ‘Y’ or ‘N’ based on whether they would say yes or no to the 
question. Then write U or S based on whether your evaluation will show them ultimately 
unsuccessful or successful. 


You can only really do this kind of plan if you are very well prepared, since you have to 
know in advance what your evaluation of these scholars/points will be! 


Y stands for ‘yes’, 

N stands for ‘no’ 

U stands for ‘unsuccessful’ 

S stands for ‘successful’ 

Are there any convincing arguments for dualism? [40] 
Focused AO1: explaining arguments for dualism 

Plato - Y - U 

Descartes -Y - U 

Dawkins-N-S 

LOA (line of argument): there are no convincing arguments for dualism 
Is Fletcher’s situation ethics really religious? [40] 
Focused AO1: on the religious basis of situation ethics 
AO1 explanation of why Fletcher — Y 

Situation ethics and autonomy -Y -U 

Fletcher vs sola scriptura- Y - U 

Fletcher & whether Jesus was situationist — Y — U 

LOA: Fletcher’s theory is not really religious 


Was the universe made by chance, or God’s design? [40] 


This is an example of a question where you can’t just say yes or no, so write chance or 
design instead (or something could potentially have a third answer!). 


General AO1 
Paley & Hume’s critique of analogy - Chance - U 
Evolution —- Chance -S 


Swinburne — Design - U 


LOA: universe made by chance, not God’s design 
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Structuring AO1 & question types 


AO1 is 40% of the marks. AO1 marks are for various things, knowledge & understanding 
being arguably the most important part of it. It’s vital to include AO1, and vital that it’s 
on the right thing. 


There’s no constant right way to position AO1 in an essay. There are three options: 


e DoanAO1 chunk at the start of the essay after the intro. 

e Split the AO1 up throughout the essay. 

e Bit of both: do a moderate chunk at the start and include more throughout the 
essay. 


| think the best option is going to depend on the type of question. There are two types of 
question: 


e General questions ask about the topic as a whole. 
e Focused questions ask about particular area(s) of the topic. 


The first thing you should do when looking at a question is figure out whether it is 
focused or general. 


If the question is general, you can get AO1 marks for your explanation of anything 
relevant you choose to bring up. Putting some AO1 into multiple or each paragraph 
works well for general questions. For general questions, there’s no need to consciously 
make sure your explanation of a particular thing is fully detailed. 


If the question is focused, you can only get AO1 marks for content that contributes 
to explanation of whatever the question is focused on. 


So, for focused questions, it is vital that your explanation of whatever the question is 
focused on is fully detailed. If you forget to do this it will seriously limit your AO1 marks 
and drag down your AO2 marks. 


For example, if the question is on Plato’s cave, it’s technically possible to get AO1 marks 
for talking about the four causes, but only if it contributes to your explanation of 
Plato’s cave. Explaining the contrast between them could do that, for example. 
However ultimately your essay is going to need a fully detailed explanation of the cave, 
the entire story, what each thing represents, how it is used by Plato is his philosophy, 
etc. 


The straightforward approach is to write full AO1 detail for whatever the question is 


focused on. When bringing up other things, keep the explanation of them to a minimum 
and quickly get to using them to evaluate the theory in question, for AO2 marks. 
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Where to put AO1 


For focused questions, it’s important to start the essay with whatever the question is 
focused on. 


After the intro, you could start with an AO1 ‘chunk’, or have an AO1 chunk as the ‘point’ 
of the first paragraph. Either would work. Splitting the AO1 throughout the essay can be 
equally good for a focused question though if you prefer that or think it works better for a 
certain question/topic. It’s usually easier to get it done at the start of the essay though. 


Remember that like all points, AO1 still needs to be linked to the question. 


E.g. for a question on whether Aristotle’s prime mover is convincing, you could start 
your AO1 chunk as a point by saying something like: 


“Aristotle argued his concept of a prime mover was convincing on the basis of his 
argument for it” 


Understanding the importance of identifying the focus of focused questions 


If you don’t do well in your AO1 marks, you are limited in the AO2 marks you can get. It’s 
very hard to get more than double AO2 marks than you got for AO1. If you don’t include 
any relevant AO1, your AO1 marks are limited to 4, maybe 5 at a stretch. Your AO2 
would then be limited to 8-10, even if it would have gotten more had your AO1 been 
better. 


So, it is vitally important to include detailed AO1 for the right thing for focused 
questions. 


For example, in the 2022 Philosophy paper there was a focused question on Aquinas’ 5" 
way. Some students didn’t remember Aquinas’ 5" way and wrote about Paley instead 
who they remembered better. They could have written a really amazing essay on Paley 
and even included really amazing evaluations of the design argument, but without 
properly explaining Aquinas’ 5" way for AO1, their AO1 marks would have been limited 
to 4, maybe 5. This then drags down the AO2 marks to 8-10. 


So, an essay that would have gotten around 35/40 for a question on Paley could get 
around 15/40 if that same essay was used to respond to a question on Aquinas’ 5" way. 


That’s how important getting the AO1 right in a focused question is. 


Pve done my best with the free revision notes on my website to include the AO1 you 
need for every topic. You have to be ready for a question focused on any part of the 
specification content. On the OCR spec they could ask about anything in the “content”, 
“key knowledge” and discussion issues section. Not the suggested reading at the 
bottom though. 
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Focused questions 


For focused questions, you should start your essay with whatever is in the question. You 
can bring in other theories/arguments, but they must be brought in as a critical 
comparison to the thing in the question. 


E.g. if the question is on Plato’s world of forms, you can only get AO1 marks for content 
that contributes to your explanation of Plato’s world of forms. You could bring up 
Aristotle to criticise Plato. But getting AO1 marks for that will be difficult. More 
straightforward to rely on that for AO2. 


So, you shouldn’t go into great detail explaining Aristotle’s four causes or prime mover. 
You can briefly explain them, since it’s important to understand how Aristotle contrasts 
with and disagrees with Plato. But it should be brief. Whereas, if the question was on 
Aristotle’s four causes, the situation would be reversed. 


E.g.: How convincing is Plato’s world of forms? [40] 


Para 1: 
Plato’s rationalism, world of forms and cave (in full AO1 detail) 
Counter & Evaluation 


Para 2: 
Plato’s hierarchy of the forms (in full AO1 detail) 
Counter & Evaluation 


Para 3: 
Aristotle’s four causes as a Criticism of Plato (in minor AO1 detail) 
Counter & Evaluation 


E.g.: How convincing are Aristotle’s four causes? [40] 


Para 1: 
Aristotle’s four causes as a Criticism of Plato (in full AO1 detail) 
Counter & Evaluation 


Para 2: 
Aristotle’s prime mover and its relation to the four causes (in full AO1 detail) 
Counter & Evaluation 


Para 3: 

Plato’s rationalism, world of forms and cave as a criticism of Aristotle (in minor AO1 
detail) 

Counter & Evaluation 
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Split AO1 focused questions 
Some focused questions will involve more than one AO1 focus. 
E.g. “Critically compare Plato and Aristotle’s understanding of the soul” [40] 


In these cases, the AO1 marks are split between explanation of both Plato and 
Aristotle’s views on the soul. 


Sneaky focused questions 


Sometimes they could ask focused questions while only describing the theory the 
question is focused on, without explicitly naming it. 


E.g.: Could evil be explained through the attempt to reach divine likeness? [40] 


Soul-making theodicy is the theory that says this. So, the question is focused on 
lrenaeus/Hick’s soul-making theodicy. The AO1 marks are for explanation of that. 


E.g.: Is the universe designed with a telos? [40] 


Believe it or not this is a natural law question (if it came up in the ethics paper!). AO1 
marks would be for explaining Aquinas’ views on telos and its role in his ethics. 


E.g.: Is the soul the way the body behaves and lives? [40] 


This question is focused on Aristotle’s views on the soul (this would be extremely mean 
but they could ask it!). 


General questions 


Examples of general questions: 


“Human beings do not have souls” — Discuss [40] (Philosophy: Mind, body and soul 
topic) 


Is the world the result of chance, or God’s design? [40] (Philosophy: Teleological 
argument topic) 


Can the rightness of an action be determined by its utility? [40] (Ethics: Utilitarianism 
topic) 


“Augustine’s views on human nature are pessimistic” — Discuss [40] (Christianity: 
Augustine topic) 
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How to decide which content to 
use 


Focused questions can be very specific, which can seem difficult. 


A question asking you to evaluate the form of the good might make you question how 
you could do a whole essay on just that. The answer is, you don’t have to! You can use 
content from the rest of the topic, you just need to develop the skill of seeing the 
connections between them. If one thing depends on another, they are both relevant in 
evaluating each other. Here are some examples: 


E.g. Plato & Aristotle topic - Question on the form of the good. 


Plato’s hierarchy of forms features the form of the good. A Plato’s cave/rationalism 
paragraph would work too, since the form of the good is involved in the cave (as the 
sun). Then, you could do Aristotle’s four causes (minimal AO1 though!) because 
Aristotle’s empiricist approach would disagree with Plato’s underlying epistemology 
which was Plato’s basis for belief in the form of the good. 


E.g. Are there any convincing arguments for dualism? 


AO1 is for arguments for dualism. We would probably need both Plato and Descartes 
paragraphs since they both give arguments. Could just do Descartes though since he 
had multiple arguments so could be made into multiple paragraphs. I’d then do 
Dawkins or Ryle since they reject arguments for dualism. 


E.g. natural law double effect question 


AO1 is for explaining the double effect. It’s hard to write a whole essay on the double 
effect. You should include debates over it, such as proportionalism. However you can 
also just do any criticism of natural law — since the double effect is part of and depends 
on natural law. It claims the primary precepts can be broken if that is the unintended 
effect of an action which has another effect that was intended which accords with the 
primary precepts. So, if the primary precepts are outdated, if the whole enterprise of 
natural law is false (Fletcher/Freud) or a theologically problematic overreliance on 
humans reason (Barth) then the double effect is also a failure. 


E.g. natural law four tiers of law question 


This question seems like it’s very difficult because how could you write a whole essay 
on the four tiers of law? The answer is, you don’t have to! Remember the ‘natural law’ is 
one of the four tiers. The AO1 is for explaining the four tiers, but then for AO2 any 
criticism of natural law is a criticism of the four tiers — which was Aquinas’ idea that 
Christian law ought to include not just the bible (divine law) but also the natural law. 
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Example essay 


In this section I will illustrate how my summary notes can be fitted to an essay question 
and illustrate the signposting language explained above. 


“There is no basis for belief in a soul” - Discuss [40] 
Step 1: identify whether this is a focused or general question 


This question is general, so AO1 marks can be gained for explaining anything in the soul 
topic. 


Step 2: decide which paragraphs to use. 
Paragraph options: 

Plato 

Aristotle 

Descartes 

Ryle 


Dawkins 


No paragraphs are absolutely essential in general questions. Any of them could work. 
I’m going to choose Plato, Aristotle and Dawkins 


Step 3: plan 
Plato —- N — U (would say no, but is unsuccessful) 
Aristotle -N-U (would say no, but is unsuccessful) 


Dawkins - Y - S (would say yes, and is successful) 


LOA: there is no basis for belief in a soul 

Introduction 

The soul is some part or aspect of our being which is more than just the purely material 
physical body. Dualists like Plato think it is separable from the body and survives death, 
whereas Aristotle thinks it is inseparable. This essay will argue that the modern 


scientific view, as represented by Dawkins, shows that there is no basis for belief in the 
existence of a soul of any type. 


Paragraph 1: Plato 


Intro sentence signposting the point: 
Plato puts forward an a priori argument for the existence of the soul. 
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Point: 

e Platois a dualist which is the view that the soul/mind and the body are different. 

e Heclaims the physical world, including our body, is a faulty representation of 
the real world which is of abstract forms and ideas. 

e Weare really not a body but a soul with the potential to understand these forms 
through reason. 

e Plato justifies his position through his argument from recollection. 

e We have ideas of perfect things, like the idea of two sticks being perfectly equal 
in length, or a perfect circle or perfect justice. 

e Yet, we have never experienced such perfect things in the world of 
appearances. 

e So, we must have apprehended these ideas from a world of perfect forms, where 
perfect forms of circles and justice exist. 

e Our imperfect body couldn’t be part of that perfect realm. 

e So, we must have a soul which was in the world of perfect forms before we were 
born. 

e We now have ‘anamnesis’, a dim recollection of those perfect forms. 


Signposting the counter: 
Hume uses an empiricist approach to criticises the underlying logic of Plato’s 
argument. 


Counter 

e Humecounters that justice and beauty were subjective, though Plato’s 
argument could still function on the geometry examples, since maths is not 
subjective. 

e However, Hume claims we can actually create the idea of perfection ourselves. 

e Through abstract negation we imagine imperfect circles ‘not imperfect’, which 
creates the idea of perfection. 

e So, it seems we can explain perfect concepts without a soul or realm of forms. 


Signposting the evaluation: 
Hume’s critique is successful because it shows there are simpler empirical 
explanations of our perfect concepts. 


Evaluation: 

e Plato’s argument fails at two points. 

e Hume’s proposal shows that we could get these concepts from a priori 
reasoning about experience, even if not directly from experience. 

e But even if we were born with perfect concepts, it’s a leap to think a soul and 
realm of forms must explain that. Evolution could explain it. 

e So, we have empirical explanations of what Plato thought could only be 
explained by a soul. Plato fails in his burden of proof for a soul. 


Final linking sentence: 
So, Plato fails to provide a sufficient basis for belief in the soul. 
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Paragraph 2: Aristotle 


Intro sentence signposting the point: 
Aristotle was a materialist but still believed in a soul. 


Aristotle’s materialist view of the soul 


Aristotle thought Plato was wrong to think that ‘form’ existed in another world. 
Form is instead an inseparable part of objects, their essence or ‘formal cause’. 
This view is called hylomorphism. 

The formal cause of all living things is a soul which gives them their vital 
characteristics. Plants have a vegetative soul which enables nutrition. Animal 
souls have that plus locomotion. Human souls have all that plus rational 
thought. 

So the soulis the formal cause of the body, giving humans their defining 
essential characteristic of rational thought. 

Aristotle illustrates with that the soul is like the imprint left in wax by a stamp, 
whereas the wax is like the body. The imprint is not actually a thing itself, but 
gives characteristic to the wax. 

Similarly, the soul is not a distinct entity. It can’t be separated from the body but 
gives us rational thought.. 


Signposting the counter: 
However, Aristotle’s views on the soul faces criticism from modern science for 
being an outdated version of materialism. 


Counter 


Enlightenment scientist Francis Bacon rejected formal causation, arguing only 
material and efficient causation are inductive and thus scientifically valid. 
Today, we understand the world is composed of material atoms and efficient 
forces. Things having form or ‘essence’ is unscientific. 

When we scan brains, we notice certain types of mental states correlated with 
certain types of brain states. J J Smart argued Ockham’s razor shows the 
simplest explanation is that mental states like rational thought are just brain 
states. 

So modern science suggests rational thought is just brain processes, not a soul. 


Signposting the evaluation: 
This critique of Aristotle is successful because it shows Aristotle’s basis for the 
soul is outdated. 


Evaluation 


We have developing evidence of how various mental states reduce to brain 
states. 

By contrast, we have no evidence for Aristotle’s theory. 

So although we can’t fully prove it, we have more reason to expect the mind and 
reason will be explained by a future developed neuroscience. 
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Aristotle’s theory of the soul is obsolete. 


Final linking sentence: 
So, even Aristotle’s own epistemology of empiricism applied today shows he has 
no basis for formal causation or therefore belief in a soul. 


Paragraph 3: Dawkins 


Intro sentence signposting the point: 
Dawkins takes the approach of modern science to argue there is no soul. 


Dawkins’ view of the soul 


Dawkins argues there is no scientific evidence for the soul. He argues science has 
discovered what we are, which is just physical matter like DNA, flesh and bones. The 
mind is just a set of brain processes. 

Dawkins thinks the mind is just the brain and that’s all. When you die, you cease 
to exist. 


Signposting the counter: 
However, David Chalmers defends a dualist view of the mind, similar to Plato, from 
criticisms like Dawkins’. 


Counter: 


David Chalmers is a dualist who argues scientists have only explained the ‘easy 
problem of consciousness, which is figuring out which brain process is 
responsible for which mental process such as memory, perception or emotion. 
The ‘hard problem of consciousness’ refers to what brain process is responsible 
for consciousness itself. 

Chalmers argues neuroscience hasn’t even begun to explain that. 

So, scientists like Dawkins can’t claim to know that consciousness is just a 
physical bodily thing, since science doesn’t currently have a scientific 
explanation of consciousness. 

Dawkins seems premature in his dismissal of a non-physical aspect to our 
existence. 


Signposting the evaluation: 


However, Chalmers’ argument is ultimately unsuccessful because it only 
works against materialists who overstate their case. 


Evaluation 


Science can’t currently prove that the mind is the brain. 

However, there’s still so much about the brain that science is yet to discover. 
So, Consciousness could be a feature of the brain we don’t yet understand. 
When we have a vast landscape of unexplained brain processes, it’s not 
premature to expect the mystery of consciousness to reside in it. 

This is especially true given the history of science eventually explaining things 
people thought it wouldn’t, and the progress science is making towards 
understanding consciousness, minimal though that may be. 
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e So, dualism may not be completely disproven, but the balance of considerations 
weighs in favour of the materialist view. 


Final linking sentence: 
So, the modern scientific materialist view that there is no soul is most convincing 
because the evidence is on its side. 


Conclusion 


e In conclusion, Plato’s a priori argument for the soul failed against Hume’s 
empiricist critique. Aristotle’s empiricist argument for a hylomorphic soul failed 
against modern empiricist evidence. Although Chalmers had the most 
reasonable point that science can’t currently disprove a soul, nonetheless the 
weight of considerations falls on believing that we are just a body and brain 
which will one day be fully explained by neuroscience. So, there is no basis for 
belief in a soul. 


Random tips: 


Name dropping scholars is bad. 

e Avoid merely ‘name dropping’ scholars. Mentioning a scholar but only saying 
what their view is, like that they agree/disagree with something, is not going to 
make your essay seem high band worthy. If bringing in a scholar, we need to hear 
their actual reasons and/or argument for what they think. Otherwise it’s not 
worth mentioning them. 


Avoid junxtaposition 
e Whenever using a scholar/perspective/theory for evaluation, whether for a 
criticism or defence or counter-defence, etc, you then have to avoid 
juxtaposition. Juxtaposition is when you put two things next to each other. It’s 
basically like saying “Here’s a view on the question, and here’s an opposing 
view”. That is not yet evaluation. Evaluation is when you say which side is right 


and why. 


Essays are marked separately 
e You can use the same content in different essays in the same exam. E.g. if 
problem of evil, teleological arguments and nature of God comes up, then 
depending on the question you could use the problem of evilin all three essays! 
The essays are all marked individually. 


Don’t worry about examiners being biased. 

e The marking process is really well done and examiners are incentivised to mark 
without bias. And from personal experience | can say, when you’ve got loads to 
mark, you’ve not going to be thinking or caring about whether the essay argues 
for something you personally disagree about. You’re motivated to just mark what 
you think it should objectively get. 
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